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Jy Chats With the Editor 
My Knife Was Blunt 


Once I did exactly what I was 
told to do—and suffered for it! 

I was in the eighth grade. Everyone had 
suddenly gone wild about whittling. All 
the boys had little blocks of wood and 
pocket knives, and almost the only thing 
they talked about was whittling. 

Some of the boys made fans, some made 
chains, and the rest of us tried to make a 
ball in a cage. 

Our goal was to finish up with a simple 
wooden cage that had inside it a wooden 
ball that couldn’t get out. You can find out 
how to make one by reading Andy’s Gadget 
Magic on page 8. 

Of course, in whittling, the knife is 
tremendously important. So I selected mine 
carefully at the local five-and-ten. 

It was pretty sharp when I bought it, 
and it cut the wood easily. But after a while 
it became dull. I didn’t have a tool for 
sharpening it and had to borrow one. 





So I asked someone to lend me one, and 
he said, “No. If you get your knife too 
sharp you will cut yourself.” 

I asked someone else. He said, “Use a 
dull knife. It’s safer. If you use a sharp 
knife, it may slip and cut you.” 

I didn’t believe them! My theory was 
that a sharp knife would cut the wood 
much more easily than a dull one would. 
It would be easier to control, and therefore 
safer. And it would do better work. 

But I didn’t own a whetstone, so I 
couldn’t sharpen the knife. 

And it became more and more blunt. 

You may think that what happened next 
I did on purpose just to prove I was right. 
But I didn’t, honest! 

One day I was sitting in the car waiting 
—and whittling. 

I had cut out the cage part on one end 
and was well along with cutting out the 
other end when the knife came up against 
a bit of wood harder than the rest. 

I am sure that if it had been sharp, the 
knife would have cut right through that 
difficult piece. As it was, it slid over it. And 
quick as a wink, the blade snapped shut 
on my finger. 

Some people don’t like to have me put 
morals on these stories, but I’m going to 
this time, because you might think all I 
want you to do is to be sure you use a 
sharp knife when you make Andy’s gadget 
this week. That’s part of it (though please 
be careful), but there’s something much 
more important. 

Many of you have decided you want to 
serve God when you grow up. You want to 
be tools in the Master’s hand. Good. But 
remember, He can do much better work 
with you if you are a sharp tool. That's 
why it’s so important to study and get good 
grades. English and arithmetic and spelling 
are grindstones that sharpen people into 
tools God can use. So study well. 

In case you are curious, I finished that 
ball-in-a-cage—with a bandage on. There 
is still a scar, just behind the end knuckle 
of my middle finger, and every time I look 
at it, it reminds me to use sharp tools—and 
to be one. 


Your friend, 


a Ware 

















BOOK SAVES BOY'S LIFE 


By DAPHNE COX 


HE green utility truck with the words, 

“Tumbi Umbi” on it, drove along to 
Merritt’s Wharf. Mrs. Geddes, the owner of 
the truck, was on her way to sell medical 
books. 

At one house she stopped and introduced 
herself. Then she showed her book. Mrs. 
Waters, the lady she was speaking to, was 
pleased with it. Surely, she thought, this 
book, Modern Medical Counselor, was just 
the thing to have in a place like Merritt's 
Wharf. 

You see, Merritt’s Wharf was fifteen 
miles from Gosford, New South Wales, and 
Gosford was where the nearest hospital was. 

So Mrs. Waters ordered the book, and 
Mrs. Geddes drove off in the utility truck 
with “Tumbi Umbi” on it. That name means 
“much fish,” and it was the name of the 
town where Mrs. Geddes lived. 

All this happened in November. 

In Merritt’s Wharf, life went on just the 
same for a while. Little Larry Waters played 
with his pals in the warm Australian sun- 
shine. Christmas came and went, and the 
days grew shorter. Then came May 2. 
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It was a day Mrs. Waters will never for- 
get. It was the day little Larry wandered off 
to play without saying where he was going. 

Suddenly Mrs. Waters realized that Larry 
was nowhere to be seen. She called a friend, 
Mrs. Ward, and the two of them started 
looking for the little chap. 

The minutes went by. Five—ten—fif- 
teen 

And then they saw him. 

Poor little Larry was floating face down- 
ward in sixteen feet of water near the 
wharf! 

Immediately Mrs. Ward dived in to res- 
cue the little boy, but when she brought 
him to the shore, the two anxious women 
found he was unconscious. 

By now they were frantic. How could 
they save his life? Fifteen miles lay be- 
tween them and the hospital, and neither 
could do artificial respiration. They called 
the ambulance and waited. 

Then they remembered it! The medical 
book! Quickly they turned to the page that 
gave instructions on artificial respiration, 

To page 22 








Mrs. Ward read the directions while Mrs. Waters worked on Larry. 
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This we believe—The dead shall live. 





WHEN THE QUARTET 
DID MORE THAN SING ® 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


[" WAS a nice day to be working indoors. 
It was snowing hard outside, and even 
though teen-agers do not think they should 
work during Christmas vacation, Dotty sang 
as she pushed the hot iron over the damp 
clothes. Mother was away at work, and 
Dotty was planning a surprise for her. She 
would iron the clothes, fold them so they 
would not wrinkle, then put them back into 
the basket and cover them with the ironing 
blanket. Mother would think that she had 
to do the ironing, but would find a won- 
derful surprise when she lifted the blanket. 
Dotty had just about finished the starched 
pieces when the telephone rang. It was the 
church pastor. 

“Hello, Dotty,” he began. 
today?” 

“Fine, thank you, pastor,” Dotty replied. 
“I hope you and your family are well.” 

“We are having a wonderful vacation to- 
gether,” said the pastor. “But I have called 
you about a very sad little family that is in 
our midst. They are not Adventists, but are 
all alone in town, so the funeral parlor 
called up to see if I would take the service, 
and since the funeral is for a little eighteen- 
month-old girl, he would like you girls in 
the Rainbow Quartet to sing. I told him you 
have sung so many times that I felt sure 
you would do it. Can you go about two 
o'clock this afternoon, Dotty? I could pick 
you up.” 


“How are you 


“How sad,” sympathized Dotty, “and at 
Christmas time too. I'll call mother at work, 
but I am sure she would want me to do it. 
And I'll call the other girls about it, pastor, 
as 1 know you must be very busy.” 

“Thank you so much, Dotty,” said the 
grateful minister. “If I do not hear other- 
wise, I will call for you at half past one. 
Good-by.” 

It did not take long for Dotty to get her 
mother’s consent. Mother always believed 
in doing anything that would help someone. 
Surely, strangers who had suffered such a 
sorrow as this needed all the help Dotty 
could give. Then Dotty called the other 
girls in the quartet, and also Marseille, who 
had accompanied them during the five years 
that the Rainbow Quartet had been in exist- 
ence. The girls not only sang well together 
but, by their happy faces and the delicate 
rainbow colors of their uniforms, also 
cheered the people who listened. 

It was snowing even harder when the 
pastor called to pick Dotty up. He had to be 
very cautious as he drove down the slippery 
streets to the chapel where the service was 
to be held. The other girls had already ar- 
rived and were seated quietly in the music 
room, waiting for their time to sing. They 
had chosen “Asleep in Jesus* and “There'll 
Be No Dark Valley When Jesus Comes”— 
two comforting songs to any bereaved 
heart. 
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The girls had entered the chapel, of 
course, by a side entrance, and it was not 
until they stepped forward to sing that they 
knew that in that large chapel sat only two 
people, the baby’s father and mother. A 
lump came up in Dotty’s throat as she 
thought of the horrible grief of those two 
lonely, broken hearts. It was all she could 
do to sing without breaking down herself. 

When the funeral service was over and 
the parents stood by the side of their little 
daughter for the last time, Dotty slipped 
over to the side of the weeping mother. 
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Dotty slipped her arm around the weeping mother 
and said, “Jesus will give you your baby back again.” 


Placing her arm around the mother’s waist, 
she said, “You can see her again, if you live 
for God. She has done no sin, and if you are 
faithful and true to God, He will give her 
back to you again when He comes.” 

The mother looked up through her tears. 
“How do you know?” she sobbed. 

“The Bible says, “The dead in Christ shall 
rise, and that means your baby.” 

“That’s a wonderful comfort,” the mother 
said. Then she broke down again. “But we 
have to take her out there in the snow and 
cold. I can’t leave her out there to suffer 
from the cold.” 

“She will not feel the cold,” Dotty as- 
sured her. “The Bible tells us, “The dead 
know not any thing.’ Your baby will not 
know anything until she is laid into your 
arms by her guardian angel on the morning 
of the resurrection. God’s love enfolds her; 
He marks the spot where she is sleeping, 
and she is ready to meet Jesus. What about 
you?” 

“You have been a wonderful comfort to 
me, dear. What is your name?” 

“I'm Dotty Dunlop, and I am so glad I 
could talk to you.” 

“Do you have time to hear the whole 
story?” The mother seemed eager to talk to 
someone. 

“Of course I have,” said Dotty. 

So the mother told Dotty how she and 
her husband and baby had been on their 
way home by train for Christmas. The baby 
had become ill on the train, and when they 
had reached Wichita, Kansas, she was so ill 
that they had decided to break their journey 
and take the baby to a doctor. The doctor 
had decided the illness was pneumonia and 
put the baby into the hospital. There she 
had died during the night. 

It had left the parents stunned, it was so 
sudden. They knew no one in the whole 
city of Wichita, but the funeral director had 
assured them that the Seventh-day Advent- 
ist minister seemed to be able to bring 
comfort to more people than any other 
minister in town, so they had asked that he 
be called. 

“We just can’t thank you enough,” the 
mother said as she finished the sad story. 
“But the quartet has done more than sing; 
it has brought you and me together. We 
may never meet again on this earth, but I 
want you to be there when my baby and I 
are reunited.” Dotty just squeezed her hand 
in reply. To page 22 
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On my report card appeared the terrible words: 


“COPIES FROM OTHERS" 


By KAY HEISTAND 


| LIKED all my lessons in school except 
arithmetic. It was difficult for me. My 
teacher was brusk and sharp speaking, and 
perhaps that is the chief reason I disliked 
the subject so much. In any case, when the 
arithmetic period drew near each day, I 
faced it with fear and trembling. And the 
more I dreaded that fearful half hour, the 
more jittery and nervous I became. As a re- 
sult, I lost what little self-confidence I had 
and made more mistakes than I needed to. 

In those days we received our report 
cards every four weeks, and in addition to 
the spaces for grading the four main sub- 
jects—reading, writing, arithmetic, and ge- 
ography—there were other. sections labeled 
“Absent From School,” “Times Tardy,” “Un- 
cooperative,’ “Talks During Classes,” and 
“Copies From Others.” I have listed these 
in the order in which they created terror in 
my soul. Anyone could be absent, some- 
times tardy, perhaps even uncooperative, 
without being criticized too much. Some 
cocky boys were graded down for talking 
during classes, and we timid girls rather ad- 
mired them for it. However, as far as I 
knew during my four years at the school, 
no one had ever been branded with an 
x in the terrible square beside “Copies From 
Others.” 

I was an only child and rather shy. My 
mother and father were almost forty when 
I was born, so they had more old-fashioned 
ideas than my friends’ parents had. I had 
long brown curls down my back, when 
other girls had sleek bobbed heads. In the 
winter I wore high-topped shoes, and even 
long underwear! All these peculiar things 
about me often aroused the ridicule of my 
schoolmates. However, I excelled in all my 
subjects except arithmetic and was often 
called “smart.” As I look back now, I’m 
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afraid 1 was rather smug about my good 
grades. I even got almost a top grade in 
arithmetic—but only by studying a great 
deal and getting mother to help me at night. 

The girl who sat behind me in one of 
the small, cramped desks was the prettiest 
girl in the room. She had lovely skin, short 
hair, and a gay, quick laugh; and her father 
was the richest man in town. Underneath 
these important, external qualities lay a na- 
ture capable of small cruelties, sarcasm, and 
an exalted belief in her own importance. 
Her name was Crystal, and she usually ig- 
nored me. 

We were to have a midterm test in arith- 
metic on that fateful day that caused me the 
most unhappiness I had ever known in my 
life. I studied for many nights preparing for 
the test, and I went to school that morning 
feeling almost confident that I would be 
able to pass it. 

However, the small store of self-confi- 
dence I had built up by all that studying was 
fearfully shaken when the teacher, Miss 
Hawkins, rapped on her desk for order. 
She cleared her throat loudly and explained 
the type of problems we were to solve. She 
arose and, going to the board, wrote the first 
questions on its black surface. 

Gradually my stomach untied itself from 
the tight knots into which tension and fear 
had tied it, for I began to realize that I knew 
the answers to all the questions. Soon I was 
writing rapidly, gaining confidence and se- 
curity—almost happiness—as I discovered 
that my hours of preparation had not been 
in vain. 

I was working out the last problem when 
I felt a tug on my curls. I ignored it for a 
moment for I thought it was Crystal teas- 
ing me, as she sometimes did. True, she had 
never bothered me during an important test 

















before, but I didn’t put anything past her. 
Then a very low “psssss” reached my ears. I 
still refused to turn around. Finally a tug 
on my curls, which brought quick tears to 
my eyes, made me turn in my seat. 

“What's the answer to question six?” 
Crystal hissed at me. 

I stared at her in horror. Even Crystal 
had never tried to cheat before, at least not 
to my knowledge. 

“C’mon, tell me,” she insisted. 

“Katherine!” 

I whirled about in my seat. The sound of 
my name in Miss Hawkins’ accusing tones 
sounded like the voice of doom. Then she 
was beside me, pulling me out of my seat. 

“Katherine Adams,” she said angrily, 
“what do you mean by cheating in a test?” 

I stuttered, “I—I wasn’t cheating: 2 

Miss Hawkins held my arm tightly. She 
shook me as she asked, “Crystal, was Kath- 
erine copying from your paper?” 

I tried to swallow over the large lump in 
my throat. Now was the time for Crystal to 
tell Miss Hawkins she had asked me for the 
answer to a problem. Everything would be 
all right. I stared at Crystal hopefully. 

“Oh, Miss Hawkins,” Crystal said in a 
weak voice..Then she spread her hands in 
front of her dramatically, shrugged her 
shoulders and looked down at her desk. She 
never said another word. 





| was working on the last problem in the arithmetic test when | felt a sharp tug on my curls. 








To my horror, Miss Hawkins leaned over 
and patted Crystal on the back gently as she 
murmured, “Poor Crystal, I mustn't ask you 
to inform on Katherine. I can understand 
why you don’t want to tell on her.” 

Then she dropped my arm as though it 
burned her, picked up my examination pa- 
per and without looking at it, tore it to 
pieces and pushed the bits into my hands. 
“There!” she exclaimed. “There is your test, 
Katherine. Perhaps when I put an x on 
your report card showing that you copy 
from others it will explain why you have 
no grade in arithmetic this month.” 

Turning from me, she walked to the 
front of the room. She rapped for order to 
silence the whispering children. I sat down 
in my seat numbly, my face feeling as 
though it were on fire. I couldn’t move, 
couldn’t even cry during the few remaining 
minutes while the class finished their test. 
Then the papers, including Crystal's, were 
collected and handed to Miss Hawkins. 

Somehow I lived through the rest of the 
day. I couldn’t say a word to my parents 
about the whole thing that night. All I 
wanted to do was to go to bed and cry. 

It was very difficult for me in school after 
that. Some of the children knew I was in- 
nocent of the charges against me, but Crys- 
tal carried the whole affair off as though 
she had done a very clever thing. She had 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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hoodwinked Miss Hawkins and put some- 
thing over on me! A couple of my friends 
stuck by me and were sympathetic, but 
even they felt I was a “sucker” for not hav- 
ing stood up for myself. They thought I 
should have made a clear explanation to 
Miss Hawkins and insisted that a look at 
my test paper and then at Crystal’s would 
have shown which one of us needed help 
in the examination. However, the fact that 
Miss Hawkins had destroyed my examina- 
tion paper made that solution hopeless, even 
if she would have listened to me. 

When Crystal didn’t speak up and clear 
me, something happened inside me. I with- 
drew even further within myself and lost a 
great deal of faith in my fellow man. 

However, the worst was yet to come. My 
parents had always been proud of me. But 
that pride was severely shaken when I 
brought home my report card at the end of 
the month. I had hoped, even prayed, that 
Miss Hawkins would relent and not mark 
my card as she had threatened. But when I 
received it and dared to look, there was a 
small red cross in the square beside “Copies 
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From Others”! As far as I knew no other 
child had ever had a card marked that way. 
To me it was like the end of the world. 

At first my mother and father were so 
angry and astonished that they would not 
listen to my feeble explanations. I sobbed 
and cried and they finally heard and be- 
lieved my story. How sweet it was to have 
belief and comfort. It was balm to my 
wounded and hurt feelings. Some of the bit- 
terness and hatred I felt toward Crystal 
disappeared. 

Although my mother went to Miss Haw- 
kins and tried to explain what had hap- 
pened, Miss Hawkins would not believe 
her. I am sure she dismissed the whole 
thing as the effort of a doting mother to 
clear her daughter of a justified punish- 
ment. The mark stayed on my record, and I 
have that fateful report card to this day. 

From that day on I started growing up. 
And if ever in my whole life I might have 
wanted to lie, cheat, or steal, that inclina- 
tion was blotted out by my everlasting re- 
membrance of that most unhappy day when 
I was accused of “Copying From Others”! 





| 





MOVING PICTURES 
» @ and Cardboard Sandwiches 


By MARYAN B. WILKINSON 


URN off the lights! Pull the dark cur- 

tains over the windows! Here comes the 
principal with a load of movie equipment! 
And we're sure he doesn’t have any card- 
board sandwiches. 

In his desk drawer in the office there's 
a book that tells him about hundreds and 
hundreds of films he can order for you to 
look at. Is there a class that is studying about 
lumber? He can order a film that will take 
you right through the story of wood, from 
the great fir forests of Oregon, down the 
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The principal has the projector all ready to go. 


river with the logs to the sawmill; the dry- 
ing kilns; the lumber trucks; the furniture 
factories; freighters loading up. 

A movie can teach you more than the 
teacher can! It can take you wherever you 
want to go. It can ask the experts and give 
you the real facts. The teacher can help too. 
He can take time to ask you some ques- 
tions after the film is done. It will help you 
to remember. 

There are two kinds of movies. That's all. 
Just two. One kind wakes your brain up and 
helps you learn something you need to 
know. The other kind gives your brain a 
sleeping pill and works on your feelings. 
You probably never have that kind of 
movie at your school. They aren’t the kind 
you want. 

Story movies are the ones that put your 
mind to sleep. They make you feel like 
laughing; and then you begin to feel like 
crying, and then you feel angry and some 
of the girls scream. Just at the end of the 
story everyone is supposed to feel “happy.” 
It’s planned that way. The folks who write 
the stories know exactly how to do it. 

Movie makers know that if they can 
make people feel a little bit sad they will 
make a little bit of money. But if they make 
them feel awfully sad or terribly angry or 
horribly frightened before the “happy end- 
ing,” then they can make a great deal of 
money. And it’s money they want. They 
don’t want to help anybody learn any- 
thing. They certainly aren’t trying to help 
them get ready to meet the Lord. 

What a fake those movies are! They’re 

To page 19 
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THE MISSING WALLET 


First True-Story Award 
By DORALEEN MOORE, Age 12 
Angwin, California 


Linda was leaving gym class one day, 
when she discovered that her wallet was 
missing. It contained her Pathfinder member- 
FM card, and she would need it in a few 

ays. 

“Oh,” stormed Linda, “my wallet’s gone, 
and I think Cassandra Farlen, that new girl, 
has walked off with it.” 

“Sounds like her,” her friend Barbara 
agreed. 

“Are you sure Cassandra would do some- 
thing like that?” observed Miss Bead, the 
gym teacher. “Maybe you dropped it some- 
where.” 

“I doubt it,” growled Linda. “Cassandra's 
going to be sorry for this.” 

On arriving at the classroom, Linda told 
Mrs. Davis about the missing wallet. “And 
if I’m not mistaken, it’s Cassandra who took 
it,” she concluded. 

“We'll do what we can,” Mrs. Davis an- 
swered. 

That afternoon Mrs. Davis called Cas- 
sandra to her office and asked her about the 
wallet. 

“Linda’s wallet?” answered the girl in a 
surprised tone. “I saw it on the floor in the 
shower room, but I thought she would see it 
so I left it there. I guess she had already gone 
from the room.” 

“Then you really didn’t take it?” answered 
Mrs. Davis. 

“No.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Positive.” 
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“I didn’t think you did,” said Mrs. Davis. 

The next day Cassandra was completely 
shunned by the other girls. She thought 
nothing would ever be bright again. She 
knew the whispering was about her, by the 
glances shot her way. 

At the next gym class Miss Bead said that 
she had something for Linda. As Linda 
stepped into the office Miss Bead handed 
her the missing wallet. Linda was speechless 
and tried to hide the wallet from Cassandra's 
observing eyes. 

“I'm glad you found it,” said the relieved 
girl. 

At school Linda tried to cover her em- 
barrassment, but she had to make things 
right. She told the girls and Cassandra that 
~ was sorry for the mean things she had 
said. 

As Linda opened her wallet, she noticed 
her Pathfinder card. 

After class she hurried to Cassandra’s side. 
“The Pathfinders are going to Inspiration 
Point for breakfast Sunday morning. Will 
you be my guest?” 


MY PRAYER 


First Poetry Award 


By BONNIE ANN HEVENER, Age 16 
Churchville, Virginia 


That | might better show my love for others 
And show that love in kindly word and 
deed. 
That | will treat all men as friends and 
brothers 
And truly be a helping hand in need. 
That | may be less selfish and demanding, 
And to the faults of others pay less heed, 
And be more generous and understanding; 
Abide by this—my wish, my prayer, and 
creed. 




















THE DESK 


First Poetry Award 


By GEORGIA GILL BOVER, Age 15 
Dover, New Hampshire 


The desk was old and tired and scarred, 
Its once smooth surface greatly marred. 
“Diane and Jim," and "Tom loves Sue," 
And other names and initials, too. 


The desk had a story, long and sad, 
Of the many joyous times it had; 
Of books and papers stuffed inside, 
Of the many notes it used to hide. 


The story in all its truth went on 

To say that the merry times were gone. 
Endowed as it was with scars on its face, 
Another desk had claimed its place. 


The desk that replaced it is shiny and new, 
With a lot more room inside it, too; 

But it's lacking initials and names and such, 
That made us love our desks so much. 
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MY FRIEND SNOWFLAKE 


First True-Story Award 


By VIVIENNE E. ROSENDAHL, Age 13 
Invercargill, New Zealand 


It was a lovely Sabbath afternoon. Mummy, 
Clifford, and I decided to walk to the gar- 
dens. On the way we were passing a large 
flour mill when suddenly I heard a faint 
meow. As I looked down, my gaze fell upon 
a dirty wee kitten with filth matted so 
thickly over his eyes that he could not see. 
Mummy told me that I should take him to 
some of the nearby houses to inquire if some- 
one owned him or knew where he came 
from. I was told that probably he belonged 
to the mill. Upon my asking there, one of the 
men said he did not know, but he thought 
the kitten would probably die anyway. 

So, pulling my cardigan over him to pro- 
tect him from the wind, I ran as fast as I 
could toward home. An elderly woman, see- 
ing the kitten, said, “What are you carrying 
that filthy thing for?” I could not think what 
to say and she continued, “What a dirty 
child you must be.” 

After waiting for a minute, I decided to 
make my departure. 


Arriving home, I endeavored to clean 
the kitten’s eyes with warm water and dis- 
infectant, then applied some eye ointment. 
I put the kitten in a basket lined with soft 
rags. 

In a few days he was much better. We 
discovered he was pure white and had the 
most innocent hazel eyes. We called him 
Snowflake. We had many interesting and 
happy experiences with him. 

I think Jesus was caring for that little 
kitten, don’t you? How much more must He 
care for us. 





KING 


First Art Award 


By MARY MORRIS, Age 12 
Madison College, Tennessee 
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WHY | LIKE TO GO CAMPING 


True-Story Award 


By CAROL ANN AIMES, Age 11 
Olympia, Washington 


I like to go camping because we see God’s 
beautiful nature. I like the flowers when they 
nod their heads in the summer air. The 
birds look so pretty flying in the sky. It’s 
fun to go for a walk and see the chipmunks 
scampering around in the trees. After I have 
been out for a while, I come to my tent and 
say, “Mother, I’m hungry.” That mountain 
air really makes me starve. To page 16 
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Hanging upside down from the cherry branch Minta 
saw Alyce coming and knew the day was ruined. 


OMEWHERE—not too far away—there 
was a light tap-tapping as if someone 
was knocking at a door. There were voices, 
soft and far away, too. But from her place 
high in a cherry tree, Minta Valie found it 
quite easy to ignore all the sounds as she 
gazed down on the world beneath her. 

She giggled as she thought how funny 
the dandelions, the raspberry bushes, and 
the huge old mulberry trees looked, grow- 
ing upside down. They weren't really, of 
course, but they looked that way as she hung 
between heaven and earth with her legs 
hooked over a limb of the cherry tree in the 
middle of the orchard. Even the sweetbrier 
bush by the Oh, no! Not again! 

A pair of thin legs rising out of a pair of 
expensive, black patent slippers and pink 
silk anklets appeared in the long grasses not 
too far away. No one had to tell Minta 
there would be a pink silk pinafore 
trimmed with frilly, white lace and above 
that a pink straw hat shading a pale face and 
equally pale, blond hair. 

“Well, why are you hanging up there by 
your legs? Your face is awfully red.” The 
pale blonde eyed Minta much the same as 
she would a bug under a glass cover. “My 
mother says I can stay till five o'clock.” 
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The girls thought Alyce was a pest, and 


Minta was determined to change her. 





CURING | 


By ALTA PETE! 


“Five o'clock!” exclaimed Minta, skinning 
the cat and landing nimbly on the ground 
rightside up. “That’s more than four hours! 
How come your mother always sends you 
over here every afternoon?” 

“So Doren and Licia can take their naps.” 
A smug smile touched Alyce Givan’s thin 
face, and her almost white eyebrows rose in 
triumph. 

Minta drew herself up to her full four 
feet and answered firmly, “Well, you can 
just scram! I have two brothers and a sister 
taking naps, and my mother is getting tired 
of your waking them up every afternoon. 
Besides, you deliberately broke our table 
this morning.” 

“I brought my best doll.” Alyce held the 
exquisite creature out for Minta to see. 

“So what?” Minta walked away, sliding 
her feet through the silken green of the 
long orchard grass. “You never let any- 
one touch your old toys anyway.” 

“She’s not old,” sniffed Alyce indignantly. 
“I just got her yesterday. Let’s go out to the 
playhouse.” 

Minta paused at the back porch. “I’m go- 
ing in the house for a minute. You've got to 
stay outside.” 

Mrs. Valie glanced up from her mending 
as Minta, her third child, slipped quietly 
into the room. “Where's Alyce?” 

“Mother, do I have to play with her?” 
Minta pleaded. “She’s so selfish with her toys 
and so careless with ours. She throws them 
around and just tries to break them. She 
says they’re cheap and not good enough.” 

“She doesn’t have anyone else to play 
with,” mother pointed out, though inside 
herself she wished there were someone else 
for Alyce to visit. 








G 


ALYCE 


[A PETERSEN 


“If she weren't so selfish and hateful she 
would have lots of friends,” Minta said. 

Mrs. Valie knew this was true, but she 
didn’t want to admit it in so many words. 
“Maybe you girls can teach her not to be 
that kind of person. Please run outside and 
play; it sounds as though she is coming in.” 

Minta reluctantly retraced her steps and 
stopped Alyce just before she slammed the 
kitchen door. Shutting the door quietly, she 
led the way toward the old barn and the 
playhouse in the haymow. What could she 








_—" 
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Alyce, usually so dainty and trim, was now a sorrow- 
ful sight, with a dusty face and a tear in her skirt. 


do to get rid of this unwelcome guest? 
There must be a way. There had to be! 

As Minta expected, her two older sisters 
were not pleased one bit when they saw 
their pesty little neighbor. And they plainly 
told her what she could do and what she 
couldn't. 

“Well, you don’t need to think you're so 
smart,” Alyce retorted as she dusted off a 
wooden box to sit on. “I’ve got money. I 
might buy some ice cream cones if I wanted 
to.” 

“But you won't, because you are too self- 
ish,” Minta snapped; then her eyes twin- 
kled. “You know what? Let’s move the play- 
house.” 

“Where?” asked Lucy and Sue together. 

“Down to the old chicken house. There 
haven’t been any chickens there for years. 
It’s all cleaned out, and we'd just have to 
sweep and dust a little, and we could use 
that old cupboard mother doesn’t want any 
more. And x 

“Let’s do!” cried Sue, jumping up and be- 
ginning to pack into the three-legged doll 
bed the pieces of shingles the girls used for 
plates and the washed-out bottles and the 
chipped glasses. 

Down the ladder the four girls scrambled, 
and in a few minutes, with the aid of a cou- 
ple of brooms from the house, the dust be- 
gan to fly out all the windows of the old 
chicken house. 

It took several trips to the haymow and a 
great deal of muscle power to get all the 
play equipment and the big, old, brown 
cupboard to the new headquarters. The day 
was hot and sticky, and by the time the mov- 
ing had been completed, little trickles of 
perspiration were slipping down four very 
dusty faces and necks. The dusty fingers 
that brushed them away did not add to the 
beauty. 

“Oh, Alyce!” Lucy gasped in dismay. 
“Your mother will be furious.” 

The freshly shampooed hair was as dirty 
as any ragamuffin could wish to have it, and 
as for the pink straw hat—it lay in a pile of 
dirt just outside the door. The pink pina- 
fore was now the color of dusty-rose, and 
the lace showed gray instead of white, and 
the whole skirt was well printed with 
smudgy fingerprints. One of the silk an- 
klets had a large hole where Alyce had 
caught it on a nail, and the shiny patent 
leather slippers were so dirty they looked 
like plain old calfskin. 
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“I—I—guess I'd better go home.” Alyce 
glanced fearfully in that direction. “Where 
is Arabella?” 

“You had her. We didn’t,” Minta said. 
She wanted to say something more, but de- 
cided not to. 

Alyce gasped. “Oh dear! She’s lying on the 
floor of the haymow. Oh, she'll be a mess!” 

A half hour after she had gone, the Valie 
telephone rang. The girls could tell that 
their mother was not pleased with the con- 
versation coming from the other end of the 
wire. She replaced the receiver. “Well? 
Which of you girls threw dirt all over 
Alyce and sprayed water in her face?” 

“Why, none of us!” 





THE REASON WHY 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


Just everyone likes Nellie Rose. 
At first | wondered why 

She has so many friends at school— 
So many more than I. 


Out on the playground you will hear 
The others call her name, 

For Nellie Rose is always asked 
To be in every game. 


When school is out and she goes home— 
You see it every day— 

A group will wait to walk with her, 
And they go all the way. 


It's not her looks or what she wears, 
Nor even that she's fun. 

Nellie Rose has friends because 
She's kind to everyone. 





“Alyce told her mother you did.” 

It was probably just as well that Alyce 
Givans did not come over to the Valie 
home at that moment. And it didn’t take 
too much talking to prove to Mrs. Valie that 
the three girls were telling the truth. 

“Oh dear,” sighed their mother. “What 
shall we do with her?” 

Minta had her own idea, but she kept the 
thing to herself. The next morning when 
Alyce came, she told her to go home. 

“I brought my new jump rope,” Alyce 
smiled sweetly. 
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“I don’t care if you brought your great- 
grandmother,” Minta declared stubbornly. 
“You lied about us, and we don’t want to 
play with you.” 

Alyce tilted her head in her usual smug 
way. “Well, I didn’t want her to spank me.” 

Minta stamped her foot and her eyes 
sparkled angrily. “You don’t have to lie— 
ever! Go home!” 

Alyce left. A short while later she was 
riding around the block on the shiny red 
bicycle that she had told the Valie children 
never to touch. 

The three girls were in the house, mak- 
ing beds, washing dishes, and sweeping 
floors, and did not bother to stop this time 
to admire their neighbor’s two-wheeled 
beauty. A half hour later Alyce was stroll- 
ing by wheeling her large, blue buggy with 
its four lovely babies tucked inside. When 
she failed to draw any admiring glances 
from the Valie household, she circled the 
block, riding her sister’s green tricycle and 
clanging the bell furiously as if trying to 
waken the dead. Then she went home to 
dinner. 

Dinner over, the dishes were washed and 
put in the cupboard. Stephen, Sally, and Ted 
were tucked in bed and had just begun to 
snooze when a gentle tap came at the back 
door. 

“Hello, Mrs. Valie. Is Minta here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can she play?” 

Mrs. Valie glanced down at the pale girl 
at the door. It was a mystery to her why the 
child’s mother persisted in washing her with 
cucumber and lemon juice to keep her 
bleached instead of letting her sport a 
healthy tan. She stared so long that Alyce be- 
gan to squirm uncomfortably. “Well, I 
don’t know, Alyce. They aren’t feeling very 
happy about you. But you can try. They're 
somewhere outside. In the playhouse or the 
orchard.” 

Alyce searched everywhere. The play- 
house was locked from the outside. The 
“hospital” under the apple tree had neither 
patients nor nurses. The cherry trees were 
empty of dangling legs and upside-down 
bodies. No one sat.on the old bedspring 
that was fastened between two plum trees 
for a hammock. 

She really hadn’t expected Lucy to be in 
the playhouse or hanging by her legs from 
the trees. Lucy said only tomboys did that, 

To page 16 

















How Do You Pack It? 





By EILEEN M. HASSE 


§° JOHNNY was playing ball when he 
should have been delivering his papers? 
Then Johnny had to deliver papers when 
he should have been playing ball! 

When a day becomes mixed up it is like a 
travel bag. If a bag isn’t packed well the 
traveler never gets everything he wants into 
it. If he doesn’t take everything he wants he 
may miss some important fun. When you 
are packing your day you will want to get 
all the important things into it. 

If you are going away you first lay out the 
clothing and things you want to take along. 
If you are packing a day you should list the 
things you want to do in that day. Make two 
lists of things to do. In one list, write the 
things you must do. In the other list, the 
things you want to do for fun. 










































































When you eat your meals notice how 
long it takes you. Write down the time on 
your list. When you deliver your papers or 
do your chores write down the time they 
take. In a little while you will know how 
much time it takes for each thing you must 
do. You may try to do these things in less 
time, especially if you are wasting time, 
stalling off, or trying to do several things at 
once. 

Doing one thing at a time usually doesn’t 
take as long for that job as when you try to 
do several things at once. You will fumble 
less. You will enjoy your work more and 
have more time for fun after the jobs are 
done. 

One way to save time is to have your 
clothing ready to wear before you go to 
bed. Placing near your bed the things you 
will need first thing in the morning makes 
getting up easy. Always mend broken 
things before you put them away. Then you 
will never be unhappily surprised by find- 
ing something is broken when you want it 
quickly. 

Sometimes it helps to get up a little 
earlier each morning. This will give you 
extra time. You won't be rushing so much. 
Most mishaps happen in a rush. Just when 
you think you haven’t time—then all the 
awful things happen. A shoelace breaks, a 
book is dropped, a paper is ruined, or some- 
thing is lost. Plenty of time helps to pre- 
vent this. 

Most people who do many things in a 
day make a pattern for themselves. They try 
to follow the same pattern as much as pos- 
sible every day. They also have a weekly 
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Dinner and books—and baseball, too. All can be put 
into your suitcase if you plan for them wisely. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Sandra Lay, age 11. 1061 Lorenzo Court, Seaside, 
California, U.S.A. Post cards, stamps, biking, piano, 
clarinet, astronomy, art, singing, mammals, hiking, 
photography. 

Rana Ijazul Hag, 3 Rahim Manzil, Siddique Street, 
Sheranwala Gate, Lahore No. 6, West Pakistan. 

Ruth Bullock, P.O. Box 57, East Harwick, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. Knitting, piano, swimming, reading. 

Pennie Lane Curb, age 11. Box 524, Eagletown, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. Reading, singing, Bible work. 

Salifu K. Samuel, age 12. P.O. Box 117, Nkawkaw, 
Ghana, East Africa. Swimming, singing, riding horses, 
collecting pictures. 

Anna K. Yako, age 16. Aleknagik, Alaska, U.S.A. 
Rocks, shells, sea mosses, reading. 

Doris Downing, 317 North Ninth Street, Derby, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Art, swimming, cooking, sewing, 
reading. 

Velma Mae Baker, age 14. Isaac’s Harbour, Guy’s 
County, Nova Scotia, Canada. Art, stamps, poetry. 

Marilyn Daniels, age 13. 3587 Block Avenue, East 
Chicago, Indiana, U.S.A. Piano, art, spelling, sewing. 

Marie Rupracht, age 12. R.D. 4, Fulton, New York, 
U.S.A. Cooking, reading, swimming, drawing, out- 
door sports. 

Juanitha Henkel, age 12. P.O. Box 343, South 
Lancaster, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Baking, piano, 
roller skating, writing stories, reading. 








pattern. They do certain things on certain 
nights. This pattern can save you much 
time. All of the time that you spend decid- 
ing what to do can be saved if you have it 
planned ahead of time. 

Packing a day full of fun is a big job. 
Every moment must be pressed and folded 
just right to get the most out of it. If every 
moment is folded right it will fit into the 
day, and the things you want to do will be 
finished. 

Waste is an ugly word. Here are some 
ways to keep from wasting your time. Keep 
your room and desk orderly. Organize your 
books and things so you can find them 
quickly. Always put things in the same 
place. Plan for extra activities. If there is a 
ball game in the evening, you can make 
that time up by getting up a little earlier 
for a few mornings before the game. These 
moments can be used to do the work that 
you would do during the ball game. You 
will enjoy the game more when you know 
your work is finished. 

It’s your day. Everyone’s day is twenty- 
four hours. How much can you pack into 
your day? It all depends on the way you 
plan it. 
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Why I Like to Go Camping 
From page 11 


At night I like to sit around the fire and 
get my hands warm. After a while daddy 
says, “Time to go to bed.” I like to snuggle 
down in my sleeping bag and listen to the 
frogs croak. 
One night my sister and I were in bed, 
when all of a sudden we heard a little squeak. 
We looked and saw a mouse right by my® a 
sister's head. We watched it for a long time. 
It would get a twig from a bush and take it 
to its home. We finally went to sleep. 
In the morning mother said, “We are 
going home today.” I felt so bad, because I 
loved the mountains. But there was nothing 
else to do. I said good-by to the mountains, 
and we went home. 





| LOVE SABBATH DAYS 


Poetry Award 


By MARILYN FORREST, Age 14 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


I love the blessed Sabbath days; 
The house of God | love, 

For Jesus comes to meet us 
With blessings from above. 


All quietly before Him 

We'll sing and kneel and pray; 
I love to learn of Jesus, 

I love the Sabbath day. 





Curing Alyce 
From page 14 


and it was only when there was no sewing 

or cooking to be done in the big house that 

she could be found in the playhouse. And @@) 
Sue—Sue said dolls were for Jittle girls, and 

she only played house when there was noth- 

ing more exciting to do. 

From a window in an unused upstairs 
bedroom two pairs of brown eyes and a pair 
of blue ones watched the neighbor girl 
hunt through the usual playgrounds, then 
turn and walk slowly down the path, 
through the alley, and back home. 








“There now,” whispered Sue, grinning 
with satisfaction, “I guess that'll teach her to 
lie about us.” 

Lucy tilted her head in a quizzical man- 
ner. “I wonder what mother would do if we 
were away from home as much as that 
girl is.” 

Minta snorted. “Huh! I know better than 
to try it. Now I’m going to see if I can 
sneak out to the playhouse.” 

When she tiptoed downstairs and into 
the kitchen, mother was not at all pleased 
to learn what the girls had done. “If Alyce 
sees you girls coming from the house now, 
she'll think I lied to her.” 

More conversation followed. Minta went 
to the playhouse some minutes later but in 
spite of mother’s talking she hadn’t changed 
her mind one bit about “curing” Alyce. 

The afternoon was one of peace and 
quiet. The battered babies were put to sleep 
in the old doll bed, the house was swept, 
dusted, and relocked. Lucy decided to help 
make cookies, and Minta slipped around to 
the plum-tree hammock and had a grand 
time with Sue. The three little Valies slept 
serenely on. 

The air was heavy with the aroma of 
freshly baked cookies, and the table was 
covered with the cooling, golden-brown cir- 
cles. Mrs. Valie made a large pitcher of 
lemonade. A small plate of cookies and 
some of the drink moved cautiously to- 
ward the playhouse. Unfortunately, a cer- 
tain someone was watching. She ran over 
from her house, but the playhouse door did 
not open to her gentle tapping or her 
angry kicking. 

“I know you are in there, Minta and Sue. 
Open up!” She repeated her orders twice 
more, but nothing happened. Then, spying 
a loose board below one of the windows, 
she began to pry the siding off. 

Something wet and cold dampened her 
hair and ran down her head, making little 
splotches on her green plaid frock. She 
raised a puzzled glance heavenward, but 
there wasn’t a cloud in the sky. The window 
above her head was closed. She put her 
hand on the dampness and it felt sticky. 

She wasn’t sure, but it felt as though 
something else was falling into her hair. 
Some slight sound caused her to glance up- 
ward again and there sat Minta and Sue on 
the ridgepole of the low building. The last 
of the cookies was just disappearing into 
their mouths. 
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WRITE OR DRAW FOR 


JUNIOR GUIDE 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 
AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink, as these don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on coquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 21%” x 24”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, "This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." 

The best, original contributions will win 
awards. "First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs. And “awards” 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space is available. 

Contributions for April must reach the 
JUNIOR GUIDE during January. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 
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“I think you're horrid!” she snapped. “I’m 
going to tell my mother.” 

Sue glanced down as Alyce stamped an- 
grily toward the neat, cream-colored bunga- 
low. “Well, what’s the matter with her this 
time?” 

A strange, little smile tickled the corners 
of Minta’s mouth, but she made no reply. 
When the door of the Givans’ house had 
closed behind Alyce, Minta slid off the roof 
and went into her own house. 

The telephone rang. This time no one 
had any doubt about the other end of the 
line. Mrs. Givans’ angry voice screeched 
right out of the receiver. Mrs. Valie sighed 
when at last she hung up and turned to face 
her daughters. 

“So that was why you wanted the little 
pitcher of lemonade?” Sue looked sorrow- 
fully at Minta, who looked neither guilty 
nor ashamed. 

“No, but We drank most of it. And 
yesterday she said we " 

“Minta Lea Valie, what have I told you 
about paying people back when they do 
something bad to you?” 

Minta raised her head hopefully. “Not 
even once?” 

“Not even once.” Minta held out her 
hand. What happened during the next few 
minutes was not for others to witness, but 
it was not hard to guess, even though no 
sound reached Lucy’s and Sue’s ears. 

Day followed day. The routine was much 
the same. Mornings were for work, after- 
noons for being pestered by that snobbish 
girl from across the street. 

Minta, too, was growing older and found 
it was more pleasant to sew in the house 
than to play with dolls, and she seriously be- 
gan to consider putting Lulubelle in a trunk 
as a memento of her childhood. 

The apples continued to redden in the 
sun. The cherries looked more and more 
like big round rubies, and the mulberries 
seemed to grow bigger and a deeper purple 
by the minute. But it wasn’t much fun to 
sit in the trees or to nestle in the soft grass 
watching the oriole, the robins, the gros- 
beak, or any of the other birds raising their 
families if you had to listen to someone 
taunting you about your cheap clothes and 
toys, and about not having any money to 
spend while she jingled coins in her pock- 
ets. 

There had to be a way. There just had to! 
Minta rolled over on her back as she lay in 
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the orchard and watched the fat clouds 
chasing one another across the sky. 

Up there somewhere was a God, who was 
supposed to be loving and kind. Surely He 
didn’t want them to go through life pes- 
tered to death by Alyce Givans. There just 
was nothing kind about that. 

The sun moved farther toward the west- 
ern edge of the orchard, lending a glitter- 
ing touch to the huge old mulberry tree. 

“Some of those mulberries look as if 
they'd been sprayed with gold,” Minta 
mused, “just like money hanging on a tree.” 

Two thoughts collided in her mind and 
burst with such force that she cried aloud 
at the simplicity of them both. With a gasp 
she jumped to her feet and ran to the house, 
nearly knocking down Alyce who had come 
in search of her once more. 

“Wait for me,” Alyce called. 

“You can stay out unless the little ones 
are awake, and I don’t think they are.” She 
closed the door softly and locked it. Alyce 
sat down on the back porch steps to wait. 

Lucy and Sue were upstairs. Minta an- 
nounced to them that she had a plan at last 
for curing Alyce and making a little spend- 
ing money at the same time. But the girls 
weren't certain they wanted to listen. 

“More lemonade?” asked Lucy, putting a 
blue French knot in the cloth she was em- 
broidering. 

Minta ignored her. “Remember that day 
we changed the playhouse?” 

“Yes. We also remember how angry Mrs. 
Givans got.” 

“Sure. But don’t you remember—not 
once while Alyce was working and helping 
us did she say one cross, mean, or hateful 
word. She actually enjoyed working.” 

“That's right!” exclaimed Sue. “And her 
mother won't let her do a thing at home. 
Not even wash dishes.” 

“H’'m!” Lucy was thoughtful for a mo- 
ment. “I remember her mother telling our 
mother that Alyce was a completely differ- 
ent girl that evening and she slept all night 
long. I get it! We put her to work!” 

“That’s right! Every time she comes over 
here we'll put her to work. And we'll keep 
it up till she is so tired of work she won't 
want to come over and pester us every day.” 

So the girls laid their plans. When they 
were finished, Sue protested, “But how is 
this going to get us any spending money?” 

Minta laughed. “Well, it won't, silly. Re- 
member all those thousands of mulberries 











that go to waste every year? Why don’t we 
pick them and sell them? Lots of people 
would be glad to get them. We could sell 
them by the quart or the gallon.” 

“Yes! Mulberries and cherries—fresh— 
canned. Mulberries and rhubarb. Mulberry 
jam. Yes, sir! I believe you are right, Minta, 
but will mother let us?” 

“Oh, sure she will! She'll be glad to. Let’s 
Uh, oh, oh. I forgot. Alyce is waiting at 
the back door—at least, she was.” 

“So what? Let’s let her help us scrub the 
kitchen and porches. We'd better make her 
wear an old dress of yours, though. We 
don’t want her to get too dirty too many 
times.” 

The project began. By the end of the 
week the Valie girls discovered three 
things. Alyce liked to work. Alyce was a 
very good worker. And the girls had eleven 
dollars and ninety-five cents to divide as 
their share of mulberry picking and selling. 

The second week saw the last of the 
berry picking, with an additional three dol- 
lars and twenty cents for each of the girls. 
And Alyce did not come calling so often. 

Minta sighed happily one afternoon after 





Alyce had hurried home for some reason or ° 


other. “Isn’t it wonderful to be able to 
breathe without having to move her off our 
toes? Do you know? I actually believe I 
like Alyce Givans, now that she is acting 
human.” 

“Yes. And have you noticed we can ac- 
tually get along with her now?” Sue said. 
“It’s been a long time since she has told 
us how much better she and her things are 
than ours and us.” 

Lucy smiled as she glanced about their 
bedroom with its huge, old-fashioned bed 
and secondhand dresser. “I don’t think our 
house has ever looked so clean and neat. 
And we really helped. I enjoyed it.” 

Minta turned a happy cartwheel in the 
middle of the room—the only place where 
the ceiling was high enough. “But best part 
of all, though, mother hasn’t had to work so 
hard and isn’t so tired as she used to be. I 
guess people were meant to work if they 
want to be happy.” 

When the summer months had almost 
ended, the girls discovered that they rarely 
ever saw Alyce in the morning at all. The 
daily afternoon visits had changed to two 
a week, and she stayed only an hour each 
time. 





“HOW CAN WE GLORIFY GOD TODAY?" 


January 

17. John 15:8 Fruit bearing is God’s plan for 
all creation 

18. Gal. 5:22, 23 Fruit that glorifies God 

19. 1 Cor. 6:20 God has a right to expect fruit 

20. Ps. 50:23 Glorify God in conversation 


21. | Peter 4:16 
22. | Peter 4:14 


23. | Peter 4:11 


Glorify Him in suffering 
Glorify Him by standing for 
Christ 

Glorify Him in all things 








“Well, I guess we cured her,” Minta 
laughed one evening at the supper table. 

“You certainly did,” laughed Mrs. Valie. 
“Mrs. Givans said she was afraid to let 
Alyce help for fear she might break some- 
thing, but when I told her how careful she 
was of our old things she decided to let her 
help at home. They are both so much hap- 
pier. I knew you girls could do it—the 
right way—if you just made up your 
minds to try. I’m proud of you.” 

That was the best part of all. 





Moving Pictures and Cardboard 
Sandwiches 


From page 9 


like cardboard sandwiches. They look in- 
teresting from a distance, but they're pretty 
poor substitutes for the real thing. 

The real thing—real happiness—just 
isn’t for sale in the ticket booth of a the- 
ater. Real happiness is for people with 
their brains wide awake and their feelings 
under control. 

Let's have more of the principal's good 
movies in school. Let’s see the Amazon 
River, an atomic submarine, the far side of 
Australia, or Sam Campbell’s porcupines. 

Pull the curtains . . . turn off the lights 

. here comes that hard-working man with 
the projector! 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the first quarter: “The Blessed Hope" 


lV—The Parables Teach the 


Second 


Advent 


(January 23) 


Memory VERSE: “Watch therefore, for ye 
know neither the day nor the hour wherein the 
Son of man cometh” (Matthew 25:13). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the parable of the ten virgins as found 
in Matthew 25:1-13. Read the memory verse 
several times, and go over it carefully every 
day. 


SUNDAY 
The Ten Virgins 


Open your Bible to Matthew 25. 

As soon as Jesus had finished ‘telling the disci- 
ples about the things that would happen in the 
world before the Second Advent, He told the 
parable of the ten virgins. He told it to help us 
see the need to be ever watchful for His coming. 
Jesus said that half of the virgins were wise and 
half of them were foolish. Find out why they 
were wise or foolish, in verses 3 and 4. 

In Eastern weddings the bridegroom goes to 
the home of the bride and takes her to his home. 
The virgins in the story were waiting near the 
bride’s home for the bridegroom to appear. 
Each carried a lighted lamp and a jar for extra 
oil, but five had not taken the precaution to see 
that they had oil in their jars to replenish the 
supply in their lamps. The bridegroom was a 
long time coming, and the virgins fell asleep 
until the cry, “Behold, the bridegroom cometh; 
go ye out to meet him,” awakened them. Read 
verses 7 to 9 and see what predicament the fool- 
ish virgins found themselves in. 

Frantically the five foolish girls tried to find 
oil for ther lamps, but it was late, and when 
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they got to the bridegroom’s house at last, the 
door was shut and the festivities had begun. 

The oil represents the Holy Spirit through 
whom we develop character. Character cannot 
be passed on from one to another. Each must 
obtain his own. 

We all have been warned that Jesus, the 
Bridegroom, is coming, and have been told to 
get ready. Are we like the foolish virgins, neg- 
lecting to build up characters for eternity, or 
are we watching and praying day by day and 
being prepared for the Lord’s coming? 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 408, par. 2. 

THINK! Are you keeping your supplies of 
the oil of the Holy Spirit replenished by daily 
prayer and Bible study and by doing the works 
of Christ? 

Pray not to be among the foolish who have 
no light burning when Christ comes. 


MONDAY 
The Talents 


Open your Bible to Matthew 25. 


Jesus told another parable at the same time 
that helps us understand how we can get ready 
for His return to the earth. This parable is 
about a man who had to make a journey to a 
distant land. Look in verses 14 and 15 and see 
what he did with his possessions before he left 
on his journey. 


“The man traveling into a far country repre- 
sents Christ, who, when speaking this parable, 
was soon to depart from this earth to heaven.” 


4 38 








wen SS SS we 





—Christ’s Object Lessons, pp. 325, 326. The 
servants represent His disciples to whom He en- 
trusted His goods. Find out from verses 16 to 18 
what each of the three servants did with the 
talents entrusted to him. 

In due time the master returned, called for 
the servants, and wanted to know what each 
had done. The first two made their reports of a 
hundred per cent gain, and the master praised 
them highly, saying, ‘‘Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things” (Matt. 25:21). But when it came to the 
man who had hidden the talent in the earth, he 

ad to confess that his talent had not been put 
to good use. He was severely reprimanded and 
punished. Read verse 28 and see what happened 
to the talent that had been given him. 

Jesus has given to each one of us talents to use 
in His service. He has a work for each of us to 
do, and when He comes again He will want an 
account of what we have done with each tal- 
ent. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 325, 326. 


Tuink! Are you using your talents—your 
voice, your time, your influence, your strength, 
your money—for your Master’s service? 

Pray to be a faithful servant, using well each 
talent that is lent you by our Lord. 


TUESDAY 
The Tares and the Wheat 


Open your Bible to Matthew 13. 


To show that there will one day be a time of 
reckoning when those who have done right will 
be saved and those who have done evil will be 
destroyed, Jesus told the story of the tares and 
the wheat. Read the story in verses 24-30. 

“In the East, men sometimes took revenge 
upon an enemy by strewing his newly sown 
fields with the seeds of some noxious weed 
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that, while growing, closely resembled wheat. 
Springing up with the wheat, it injured the 
crop and brought trouble and loss to the owner 
of the field. So it is from enmity to Christ that 
Satan scatters the evil seed among the good 
grain of the kingdom. The fruit of his sqwing 
he attributes to the Son of God. By bringing into 
the church those who bear Christ’s name while 
they deny His character, the wicked one causes 
that God shall be dishonored, the work of sal- 
vation misrepresented, and souls imperiled.”— 
Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 71 

Later, the disciples came to Jesus and asked 
Him the meaning of the story He had told. 
You can read His explanation in verses 38-42. 

In God’s church are many “tares’”—those who 
have false principles. Judas was a tare among 
the disciples. Ananias and Sapphira were tares 
in the early church, and there are tares among 
those who profess to be looking for the Second 
Advent. But the day will come when the angels 
will gather these tares from among the wheat 
and destruction will follow. 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 70, 71. 

Tuink! Are you like the good wheat, or are 
you a tare pretending to be good wheat? 


Pray to be gathered in like the good wheat. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Fishing Net 


Open your Bible to Matthew 13. 


Jesus told a parable that appealed to the 
many fishermen who loved to hear Him teach. 
This parable was about a fishing net. Verses 47 
and 48 will tell you how the fishermen did their 
fishing with this net. 

Every kind of fish got into the net—good fish 
as well as fish that were not fit for food—but 
the fishermen expected that, and only when they 
had drawn the net in and pulled into the shore 
rod they set about to sort the good from the bad 

sh. 

When the gospel is preached many are drawn 
into the church, but not all are sincere. At the 
end of the world, however, there will be a time 
of sorting the sincere from the insincere. You 
can read about this in verse 49. 

This parable teaches us that now is the time 
to accept Christ. After Jesus comes there will 
not be another chance to make things right 
with God. At that time sin will be destroyed 
forever. If we do not take the opportunity 
now to form characters for eternity, the end of 
the world will come and we will find it is too 
late to change our characters. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 122, 123. 

THINK! Are you making sure now that you 
are right with God? 

RESOLVE not to put off the day, so that when 
the angels do their work of sorting, you will be 
put on the right side. 


THURSDAY 


Other Parables That Teach of the End of the 
orld 


Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 


Jesus told other parables that help us under- 
stand the great events at His second coming. He 
told one parable just after He had answered the 
disciples’ question about how they should know 
when the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
end of the world were near. You can read this 
parable in verses 32 and 33. 

When we see the leaves come out on the trees 
we know that summer is around the corner. So, 
said Jesus, just as surely as the coming out of 
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the leaves on the fig tree precedes the summer, 
so surely the signs He told about show that 
His coming is near. 

Jesus compared His return to a man who went 
away, giving work to his servants to do during 
his absence. The servants did not know when 
the master would return, but they were to be 
ever on the watch, doing their tasks faithfully. 
So, too, we must be watching, “Lest coming 
suddenly he find you sleeping” (Mark 13:36). 

Jesus used yet another illustration from a 
common scene in the East. Shepherds often kept 
both sheep and goats, taking them together to 
the pasture. Some of the goats and sheep looked 
very much alike, but the shepherd could dis- 
tinguish between them, and at the end of the 
day he would separate them. So the Great Shep- 
herd will distinguish between those who are 
the true followers and those who are not faith- 
ful. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 37, par. 2. 


THInKE! Are you watchful for signs of 
Christ’s coming, making them an incentive for 
preparing yourself for the Second Advent? 

RESOLVE to be ready and to help in every way 
you can so that others may be ready also for 
Christ’s coming. 


FRIDAY 


REVIEW THE SEVEN PARABLES we have been 
thinking about this week, using these words: 
1. Ten, five, oil, lamps, shut. 
. Traveling, five, ten, two, four, one, one. 
3. Field, enemy, harvest, bind, wheat, barn. 
4. Cast, sea, full, shore, good, vessels, bad. 
M Branch, tender, leaves, summer, nigh. 
7 


N 


. Far journey, house, servants, work, watch. 
. Separate, shepherd, sheep, goats. 


Review the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bi- 
ble Story, vol. 8, pp. 178-186. 





When the Quartet Did More 
Than Sing 


From page 5 


The quartet sang again at the graveside. 
It was an experience Dotty never forgot. 
The beautiful flakes of snow gathered on 
their coats as they sang of “That Beautiful 
Land.” It was a very sad moment, but as 
Dotty watched the mother in her grief, she 
saw her lift her head and look her straight 
in the eyes. She was smiling through her 
tears. Dotty was thankful to have been used 
to bring the “blessed hope” to the stranger 
in their midst. 


Book Saves Boy’s Life 
From page 3 


and while Mrs. Ward read the instructions, 
Mrs. Waters worked on her son. 

On and on she worked, pumping the 
water out of the choked lungs—trying des- 
perately to get the air coming through so 
he could breathe again. 

The minutes seemed like hours. It is 
tiring thing to apply artificial respiration for 
a long time—but that is just what Mrs. Wa- 
ters did. She just wasn’t going to let one 
minute slip by without doing her utmost 
to restore her son to life. 

When the ambulance siren sounded, Mrs. 
Waters was still working on Larry. Quickly, 
the attendants placed the tiny form in the 
back of the ambulance, and Mrs. Waters 
went with him, to continue the artificial 
respiration on the way to the hospital. 

When the ambulance reached Gosford 
Hospital, Larry was breathing again! His 
mother had saved his life! 

The next day, all down the east coast of 
Australia, newspapers printed the story of 
the way Mrs. Waters and Mrs. Ward had 
saved Larry. In our newspaper, the head- 
lines read, “Book Saves Boy.” 

We were fascinated when we read the 
story, and wondered what the name of the 
medical book was. How pleased we were 
to learn that it was the Modern Medical 
Counselor. And how thrilled Mrs. Geddes 
must have been when she heard that the 
book she had sold had saved a boy’s life. 

Books do save life, you know. Sometimes 
they save us from dying—sometimes they 
show us how to get eternal life. And the 
men and women who sell those books help 
to save life, just as surely as Mrs. Waters 
saved the life of her small son. 
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“MISSIONARY ADVENTURE 


Two outstanding books with that magic-carpet ap- 
peal—guaranteed to delight readers of every age. 


GOING WITH GOD, by Yvonne Davy 


No author has ever told mission stories with more graphic appeal. 
In this book we view the fortunes of two young missionary appointees 
from the time they leave home until they arrive at their mission 
station. We live with them in their work, share their hopes and de- 
spairs, their joy in souls won from darkest African heathenism. This 
book engages high reader interest from the first sentence through the 


last page. 
Price $3.00 
MISSIONARY TO CALCUTTA, by Goldie Down 


Decidedly an informative, entertaining, and inspiring mission travel 
treatise. All the vivacity of wide-awake observation combines here 
with the charm of an uninhibited astonishment to make this a com- 
pelling narrative. In this book you will find delightfully subtle humor, 
pathos, tragedy. As never before you will feel the great need of 
India and see its beauty contrasted with its wretchedness. 

This volume reveals a facet of missionary life not found in other 
missionary recitals. 
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QUIZZES for Sabbath Afternoon 


I Held In My Hand 
By SHARRON and NELLIA GARBER 


Draw a line from the picture to the person who held it. If you need help, you may look up the texts. 


Noah (Genesis 6:14) 
Ezra (Nehemiah 8:1) 
A boy (John 6:9-13) 
Jesus (Matthew 18:2) 
David (1 Samuel 16:23) 
Dorcas (Acts 9:39) 
Elisha (1 Kings 19:19) 
Esau (Genesis 25:27) 
Gideon (Judges 7:16) 
Paul (Acts 28:3) 








Who Are These Men? Think—then add a penciled border 
: Around the man who was David’s recorder. 


By EDITH SAGE 2. Jehoahaz Jehoram Jehoshaphat 


Two babes were born upon the earth, Put a check inside each space 
The world was blest by each one’s birth. Behind a word that spells a place. 
They now are men, but can’t be seen 3. Cana 1 Hannah [] 
: a , Marah [] Sarah [] 
Although some eyes are bright and keen. 
Go search the hill and comb the vale, Father, sister, daughter, brother— 
Look in the sea or in a whale. Circle the son and his wonderful mother. 
They are alive, but can’t be found, 4. Miriam Amram Jochebed Moses 
Although you hunt the world around. e 


If you don’t know, here is the key— ANSWERS , 
= s 02:9 x3 - paqayr0f ‘sasow “p 
Their names start with the letter E. ez:st xg - weeene {liz weet - ewan 
tats gata | 
Pencil Puzzles 2, SYZZNg piduag,, 


“LLEEZ sBur 
By IDA M. PARDUE ‘yea {42:$ sisouap ‘youg :,,gu9~y esoy, BY OUAL, 
This is a tricky: draw a ring . ‘uadia ‘ineg ‘yuo ‘“saypyid 
+H ae . ‘yoduinay ‘uoapin {mouue pue Mog ‘nesy ‘mojd ‘eysyy {4a1ys 
Around the name of a Philistine king. ‘seasog ‘diey “piaeq ‘pjiy> ‘snsaf ror pee sue ‘koe 
1. Abimelech Ahimelech ‘ued jinb ‘eszqz fsowwey ‘yeon :,.pueH AW U! PjaH 4, 
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